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THE SOURCE OF A GUY OF WARWICK CHAP- 
BOOK. 

THE best known of the Chap-Books dealing with the 
story of Guy of Warwick is that entitled : The Noble 
and Renowned History of Guy, Earl of Warwick, containing 
a Full and True Account of his many Famous and Valiant 
Actions, etc. London, i"jo6. Printed by W. O. for E. B. 
and sold by A. Bettesworth at the Sign of the Red Lion on 
London Bridge. It is dedicated by G. L. to Mr. Zachariah 
Heyward. 1 

This book has been often reissued, 8 and is kept for sale 
even down to the present day in the stalls at Warwick. 
It has been reprinted also by the late Professor Morley in 
vol. IV of the Carisbrooke Library, London, 1889, pp. 331— 
408. Professor Morley does not say that he is reprinting 
a chap-book, but only remarks (p. 27) : ' The next story 
in our collection is a comic specimen of popular heroics, 
a tall copy of the widely popular tale of 'Guy of War- 
wick.' Its writer towered above common men with elo- 
quence raised high upon the stilts of blank verse that was 
printed like prose,' and adds, ' As a metrical romance 
Guy of Warwick is as old as the thirteenth century. . . . 
The earliest edition in English prose was printed by 
William Copland, who died before 1570.' 

1 See J. O. Halliwell, Catalogue of Chap-Books, London, 1849, p. 47, and 
W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to Eng. Lit., London, 1867, p. 247. A copy in the 
Harvard Library has the same dedication by G. L. and a title identical with 
that above except that it omits the date, is labelled ' eleventh edition,' and 
was ' printed by Stanley Crowder in Paternoster Row.' I shall assume that 
this copy correctly represents the first edition, and quote from it henceforth. 

s The Harvard Library contains examples of two noteworthy reissues by 
John Merridew of Warwick. The first, printed by C. Whittingham at Chis- 
wick in 1821, is a superb production on heavy paper with wide margins. 
The other, printed by Henry Merridew at Coventry in 1829, is a smaller 
volume, but shows the same desire to adapt a folk-book to aristocratic 
purchasers. 
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Professor Morley's facetious use of the expression ' a 
tall copy ' refers of course to the lofty style of the Chap- 
Book. 1 It is to this remarkable peculiarity of style that 
attention is now invited. The Chap-Book begins in straight- 
forward eighteenth century prose : ' I shall not trouble 
the Reader with a long Genealogy of the Descent of our 
Famous Guy of Warwick,' etc., but very soon (p. 12) 
lapses into an odd sort of blank verse printed as prose : 
* For she had most directly Venus's hair, the same high 
Forehead and attractive eyes,' etc., and this sort of verse 
continues, though interrupted by occasional stretches of 
prose, to the very end of the book. 

The source of this peculiar blank verse, though not 
hard to trace, has not hitherto been recognized. It is to 
be found in one of the very popular books of the seven- 
teenth century, Samuel Rowlands' Famous History of Guy 
Earle of Warwick, which was printed no less than nine 
times between 1600 and 1700. This is a poem in twelve 
cantos, in iambic pentameter, arranged in couplets regu- 
larly alternating with quatrains, and has been reprinted 
for the Hunterian Club, Rowlands Works, Vol. Ill, 1877, 86 
pp." It is from this poem by Rowlands that almost the 

1 This expression has led a recent writer to suppose that Morley 
meant by the words quoted above, that he was reprinting from a ' tall copy ' 
containing the identical version used by Copland. (Morley's slip in saying 
that Copland's version was prose helped to this error.) See an article by 
W. P. Reeves in Modern Language Notes for Nov., 1896 (vol. XI, columns 
404-408), entitled The So-called Prose Version of Guy of Warwick. Dr. 
Reeves found that the ' romance as edited by Professor Morley' contained 
'blank verse,' and, surprised that blank verse should have been written 'in 
the time of Copland,' wrote to the British Museum and the Bodleian as to 
the whereabouts of the 'tall copy.' He was unintentionally misled by the 
authorities consulted, who, leaving him in ignorance of the chap-books (one 
of which Morley really followed), told him that no such prose version as he 
inquired about existed. Dr. Reeves, naturally perplexed by the conflict of 
evidence, was not quite satisfied of Morley's good faith. 

8 This reprint is erroneously dated on the cover ' 1607.' It is really from 
the edition of 1682. The error was caused by a false title-page bearing the 
date 1607 (see Vol. I of the same reprint, Bibliographical Index, pp. 44-46), 
but there is no reason whatever for doubting that it correctly represents the 
first edition [1608?] and I shall quote from it henceforth. 
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whole of the Chap-Book was derived. The beginning 
of the story is rather different in the two books. The 
poem is more direct, for, after merely alluding to Guy's 
glorious deeds and fame, it proceeds to speak of his love 
for Phaelice. The Chap-Book, on the other hand, has 
something of an introduction, mentioning the name of 
Guy's father ' Guyraldus Cassibilanus,' who, it tells us, 
migrated from Mercia to Warwick, where his famous son 
was born in the sixth year of Edgar the Great. Soon, 
however, it comes to the love of Guy for Phaelice. From 
this point 1 print the two stories side by side (Phaelice is 
under discussion in each case) : 



Samuel Rowlands. 

Canto I. 

(Page 8.) 

Twixt her and Vulcan's wife no odds 

were known, 
But Venus had a Mole and she had 

none. 
For most directly she had Venus hair, 
The same high fore-head and attrac- 
tive eye : 
Her cheeks of Roses mixt with Lillies 

fair; 
The very lips of perfect Coral-dye : 
Ivory teeth, a dainty rising chin, 
A soft touch, pleasing, smooth, and 

silken skin. 
With all perfections made a peerless 

Creature. 
From head to foot, she had them 

every one : 
Mirrour she was of Comeliness and 

feature. 
An English Phaenix, supreme fair 

alone : 
Whom gazing peoples censures thus 

would grace. 
Beauty lives no where but in Phaelice 

face ; 
In Phaelice face (ihis object of Guy's 

sight) 



The Chap-Book. 
Chapter I. 
(Page 12.) 
All the odds between Venus and 
she [sic] was, that Venus had a Mole 
and she had none : For she had most 
directly Venus's Hair, the same high 
Forehead and attractive eyes : The 
Roses and the Lillies in her Cheeks 
were mix'd with that Equality, that 
none could Say which of them had 
the Ascendant, her Lips were of a 
perfect Coral dye, nor could the 
Ivory match her Teeth for Whiteness. 
She was indeed from Head to Foot 
the Mirrour of all Comeliness, an 
English Phaenix, the only supreme 
Fair; of whom it was the general 
Opinion, Beauty could no where but 
in Phaelice's Face be found in its 
Perfection, but these Perfections were 
so many Daggers sticking poor Guy 
to the Heart ; for he imagined these 
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Samuel Rowlands. 

Where looks of love, and glances of 
disdain, 

From thence sometimes his eyes 
attract delight, 

From thence anon his heart depriveth 
pain. 

One while sweet smiles do give en- 
couragement, 

Another time stern looks work dis- 
content. 

Thus on Love's Seas, tost by the 
storms of terrour, 

'Twixt present calm and sudden furi- 
ous blast, 

Resolving love, yet finding love in 
error. 

In freedom chain'dr in liberty bound 
fast: 

He sighs that fortune doth so strange- 
ly deal, 

To give a wound that Beauty will not 
heal ; 

That Beauty will not heal (quoth he) 
fond Man. 

Thou wrongst thyself, and thy fair 
Goddess too ; 

By looks to know a woman's heart 
who can ? 

And look on her is only all I do : 

I'le take another course more reso- 
lute. 

To speak, to write my honest mean- 
ing suit. 

But if I should be so, what hope 
have I 

That she will hear my words, or read 
my lines 

She is Earl Roband's heir, and born 
too high 

To condescend unto my poor designs: 

Though I a Gentleman by birth am 
known, 

Earldoms I want, and Lordships I 
have none : 

O ! women are ambitious out of 
measure, 
2 



The Chap-Book. 

charming Looks of hers did unto 
him dart nothing but Disdain ; and 
that which his Eyes look'd on with 
Delight, did nothing else but fill his 
Heart with Pain. One while her 
Smiles gave him Encouragement ; 
another Time the Sternness of her 
Looks toss'd him upon the Billows 
of Despair. He would often sigh at 
the Capriciousness of Fortune, that 
she should deal so very strangely by 
him, to give a Wound that Beauty 
would not heal. Then, recollecting 
himself, he'd say, Fond Man, why 
will not Beauty heal thy Wound ? 
Thou wrongst thyself and thy fair 
Goddess too, for who can know a 
Woman's Heart by her Looks? And 
looking on her is all that thou hast 
done. Well, now I'll take a Course 
shall be more resolute : I'll speak, or 
let her know my Mind by Writing. 
But if I should, can I have any Hopes 
that she should hear my Words or 
read my Lines? She is Earl Roband's 
Heir and born too high to listen to 
such poor Designs as mine. For, 
tho' I am a Gentleman by Birth, yet 
I have no Earldoms nor Lordships 
neither ; and Women are exceeding 
Ambitions (sic), and Mounting up 
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Samuel Rowlands. 

They mount aloft upon the wings of 
pride ; 

And often match more for this worldly 
Treasure 

Than any loving cause on earth be- 
side ; 

[And so on to the end of the Canto.] 
(Page 12.) 

And with this answer she departed 

thence, 
Leaving poor Guy more vexed than 

before : 
For now in deep despair of recom- 

pence 
He never doth expect Love's comfort 

more : 
But unto sorrow sighs and tears 

doth give, 
Wishing each day the last he had to 

live. 

(End of Canto I.) 



The Chap-Book. 

upon the Wings of Pride, do oftner 
match themselves for worldly Treas- 
ure, than for that sacred Love that is 
far more precious. 



[And so on to the end of the chapter.] 

(Page 18.) 

And with this Answer she departed 
from him, leaving poor Guy more 
troubled now than ever: for now, 
grown almost hopeless in his Love, 
he never does expect its Comforts 
more. But all his Time he does to 
Sorrow give, Wishing each Day the 
last that he may live. 

(End of Chapter I.) 



Doubtless it is unnecessary to continue the printing in 
parallel columns any further. 1 It is evident that the 
Chap-Book was manufactured out of the poem by some- 
body who was anxious to exclude every trace of rhyme, 
but who did not at all object to the presence of metre. 
He was even content to follow in his chapters the canto- 
divisions of Rowlands' poem. I will now summarize 
the Chap-Book briefly by chapters, pointing out the 
corresponding cantos in Rowlands [R] ; and italicizing 
that which is peculiar to the Chap-Book: i. Guy loves 
Phaelice, daughter of Earl Roband [R. I]. 2. Phaelice, 
warned by a dream, returns Guy's love [R. II]. 3. By 
fighting three champions Guy delivers Lady Dorinda. 4. Sea- 
fight with Philbertus. 5. As prize for winning a tourna- 

1 Whoever wishes to follow out the proof should compare the follow- 
ing pages : R. 13-18 with C. B. 20-26, R. 22-23 with C. B. 41-43, R. 25-26 
with C. B. 46-49, R. 29-33 with C. B. 54-60, R. 41-43 with C. B. 80-83, etc., etc. 
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ment Guy is offered the hand of Blanch, daughter of the 
emperor of Almain [R. III]. 6. Phaelice refuses as yet 
to marry Guy. He slays the Dun Cow on the heath, thence 
called Dunsmore Heath [R. IV. But the Dun Cow epi- 
sode is lacking in R]. 7. Guy falls into Otton's ambush 
[R. V]. 8. Guy slays Colbron and Eskeldart at Byzan- 
tium [R. VI. 'Colbrond']. 1 9. Guy slays a dragon that 
was fighting a lion. The lion follows him like a dog. 
Guy slays Terry [R. VII]. 10. Guy slays Otton and the 
Boar' [R. VIII. But the Boar is in IX 8 ]. 11. Guy slays 
the dragon of Northumberland. The fight is portrayed 
on the arras at Warwick Castle [R. IX]. 12. Guy weds 
Phaelice, goes to the EaLt, and kills Amarat [R. X. ' Ama- 
rant']. 13. Phaelice's constancy [R. XI]. 14. Return- 
ing, Guy slays Colbron, the Danish champion, at Hide 
Mead* and dies a hermit [R. XII. ' Colbrond ']. 

This summary, I trust, makes it clear that the Chap-Book 
reproduces Rowlands' poem entire, with three additions : 
the champion story, the sea-fight (chaps. 3 and 4) and the 

1 In the Auchinleck MS. (ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. S., London, 1883) the names 
of the Saracens slain in the East are 'Costdram' and 'Esclandar' (vv, 
2905, 2975). In the 15th Century MS. of Guy of Warwick (ed. Zupitza, 
E. E. T.S., London, 1875) those heroes are called 'Coldran' and ' Asta- 
dart ' (vv. 2819, 2873). This form ' Coldran ' lends itself to confusion with 
that of the famous Danish champion, and thus we have in the books before 
us the strange phenomenon of Colbrond's being killed twice, once, as here, 
in the East, and later in England. 

2 In the Auchinleck MS. (vv. 6715-6996) and the 15th century MS. (vv. 
6416-6688) the Boar was the object of one of those strange hunts that so 
often in the romances lead the hero to a castle of adventure. In the books 
before us the Boar has been assimilated to the dragons, etc. and has become 
only a stock monster to be destroyed. 

8 1, e. the division between chapters 10 and 11 does not correspond to 
that between Cantos VIII and IX. 

4 The mention of Hide-Mead indicates that Rowlands must have had 
among his sources Lydgate's Guy (written about 1442) ; for the early 
Romance does not give a name to the battle-field, and other later authorities, 
as Henry Knighton (1395), say the duel was fought at Chilcomb. Rowlands 
tells us expressly that he had read the Romance : ' I have red over (while 
youth's glass did run) Sir Lancelot of the Lake, the Knight of the Sun, Sir 
Triamour, Sir Bevis and Sir Guy.' (Rowlands' Works reprinted for the 
Hunterian Club, 1874, Vol. II, The Melancholic Knight, p. 8.) 
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Dun Cow episode (end of chap 6). 1 The episodes in 
chapters 3 and 4 are of common enough occurrence in 
popular story, and their introduction need surprise no 
one. The tale of the Dun Cow is a different matter. I 
will quote it in outline, partly for the sake of illustrat- 
ing the fact that, when the Chap-Book is not borrowing 
from Rowlands, its style is, as we should expect, that of 
ordinary prose (p. 50): [Guy heard of] 'an exceeding 
great and monstrous Cow, lurking within the Woods not 
many miles from Warwick, making most dreadful Devas- 
tations, destroying Man and Beast, and putting all their 
keepers unto Flight, being so mighty strong, that it was 
thought not possible to destroy it; and some affirm, that 
she was at least four Yards in Height and six in Length, 
and had a Head proportionable, with two sharp Horns 
growing direct, with Eyes resembling Lightning for their 
Fierceness: . . . the King . . . offer'd Knighthood to any- 
one that would undertake to destroy it. . . . Guy . . . 
rid incognito to the Place where this Monster used to 
lodge, which was in a great Thicket of Trees . . . near 
a Pool of standing Water ; finding as he rid along, the 
Cottages and Houses everywhere thereabouts deserted, 
and the Carcases of Men and Beast lie scatter'd round 
about ; Being come a [sic] last within a Bow-shot of the 
Place, the Monster espy'd him, and thrusting her Head 
thro' the thicket, her dreadful Eyes were enough to fill 
any Heart with Terror, but that of the courageous Guy, 
who . . . gave her a desperate Wound under the Ear, 
the only Place she could be wounded in so sensibly ; 
whereat she roar'd . . . And by this Guy perceiving she 

1 It would be interesting to compare, did space permit, the poem and the 
Chap-Book more at length. Some attempt was made to adapt the poem 
of 1608 to the changed conditions of a century later. For example Row- 
lands' remark concerning the battle at Winchester (p. 75) : 

' Hell's picklock powder was unknown to men : 
The Devil had not taught such murthering smoak ; 
A Soldier's honour was in manly stroke,' 

is altered in the Chap-Book to (p. 129): ' The Monk's Invention was not 
then found out, of murdering Men by Wholesale with their Gunpowder.' 
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was mortal, followed that Stroke, with others no less 
forcible, by which at last she fell upon the Ground ' [The 
King gave Guy knighthood and caused] ' one of the Ribs 
of the said Monster to be hanged up in Warwick Castle.' 
So far as is known, this is the first written account of 
Guy's victory over the Dun Cow, but the story must 
have existed in popular tradition long before it was here 
printed in 1706. The earliest reference to it hitherto 
pointed out is in the pseudo-ballad Guy and Phillis, 1 which 
probably goes back to 1 591-2. I have, however, recently 
hit upon evidence that takes the tradition back a hundred 
years earlier. In The Rows Roll, written before 1491, 
there is represented under the figure of George Duke of 
Clarence,'' 1 and under the figures of several of his succes- 
sors of the house of Warwick, a horned animal that is 
plainly the Dun Cow of Warwick. 8 Already in Rows' 
time the story must have had nearly all the features it 

1 Percy's Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, London, 1867, II, 201. 

' No. 59 in The Rows Roll, W. Pickering, London, 1845. [Really pub- 
lished by H. G. Bohn, 1859.] 

3 It was so described by Robert Glover, Somerset Herald in the time of 
Elizabeth (1. c. foot note). Later references to the Dun Cow may be found 
by the diligent reader, e. g. Gabriel Harvey in Pierce's Supererogation, 1593 
( Works, ed. Grosart, London, 1884, II, 223). Marston in Antonio and Mellida, 
1602 {Works, ed. Bullen, I, 72). 'What in the name of heaven? A dun 
cow? Sh'ad ne'er a kettle on her head.' [Dilke in his note to this passage 
conjectures that the dun cow with a kettle on her head was in the days of 
Marston a well known sign.] St. George for England, 1612 (Roxburghe 
Ballads ed. Ebsworth, Hertford, 1886-9, VI, 781). Bishop Corbet in Iter 
Boreale, written before 1635 (Dryden's Miscellany, London, 1716, VI, 378). 
Thomas Killegrew in The Parson's Wedding, published 1664 but probably 
written before 1642 (Ancient British Drama, London, 1810, III, 373). [A 
character says] ' Peace, let me alone, I'll make him jostle like the Miller's 
mare, and stand like the dun cow, till thou mayst milk him.' Butler in 
Hudibras, Pt. I, Canto 2, 1663 (Aldine edition, London, 1893, I, 47). Addi- 
son in The Tatier, no. 148, 1709-10 (ed. Aitken, London, 1899, III, 179). 
' I need not go up so high as the history of Guy Earl of Warwick, who is 
well known to have eaten up a dun cow of his own killing.' Cf. William 
King, The Art of Cookery, 1708 ( Works, Edinburgh, 1781, I, 104, vv. 509-512). 
C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, London, 1883-6, pp. 39-43. Folk-Lore 
Journal, 1889, VII, 60. For most of these references as well as for much 
other generous assistance I am indebted to Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge. 
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has in the Chap-Book. It could not well be simpler : a 
cow so fierce and strong as to be a terror to a neighbor- 
hood, is at last slain by the hero. The persistence of this 
unwritten story for over two centuries without essential 
change is a noteworthy example of the stability of oral 
tradition. 

In conclusion, I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, while dealing with questions concerning Guy of 
Warwick, to offer an explanation for the name of the 
Danish champion, Guy's famous antagonist, which has 
hitherto remained something of a mystery. I venture to 
suggest that Colbrand is a Celtic name, slightly modified 
on the analogy of Scandinavian names in -brand. In the 
form Collbran it is established in Irish by the Imram Brain 
mate Febail, 1 a stor}' that exists in several MSS., one as old 
as noo. The narrative tells how Nechtan the son of 
Collbran leaped out of the boat, when Bran and his com- 
rades returned from their marvellous voyage, and, as soon 
as he touched the earth of Ireland, fell into a heap of 
ashes as though he had been dead many hundred years. 
The name Collbran appears not only in the prose but in 
the verses that the companions of Bran sing, and must 
surely be the traditional name of an Irish legendary hero. 
Since the forces that opposed Athelstan at Brunanburh 
were composed in part of Scandinavians and in part of 
Celts, including many Irishmen, it is entirely natural for 
one of their champions to have been called Collbran," 
and this may well have been the name of Guy's adver- 

1 Kuno Meyer and Alfred Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, London, 1895-97, 
I, 32. According to Meyer (I, xvi) this ' was originally written down in the 
seventh century.' 

8 The name Colbrand had made its way into England by the time of 
Edward the Confessor. Cf. Henry Ellis, General Introduction to the Domes- 
day Book, London, 1833, II, 70. J. M. Kemble, Codex diplom. Aevi Saxonici, 
London, 1839-48, IV, 264. George Stephens, Blandinger Copenhagen, 1881- 
87, I, 62. The name occurs at Oxford in 1443 (Munimenta Academica Oxon, 
Rolls Series, London, 1868, II, 533). According to W. Bottrell, Stories and 
Folk-Lore of West Cornwall, Third Series, Penzance, 1880, p. 196, ' Colle- 
brand ' is an old Cornish word meaning a ' defective and smutty ear of 
corn.' 
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sary in the original story. Ward 1 has already made it 
probable that Guy represents the Norman pronunciation 
of the Anglo-Saxon Wig, a name very likely to have been 
borne by the English champion," especially as Guy's hered- 
itary lordship Wallingford was held by Wigod in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. Thus we have both 
names satisfactorily accounted for on the hypothesis of 
popular tradition. Indeed the appearance of Collbran as 
a Celtic name seems to make the theory of a kernel of 
genuine popular tradition at the center of the Guy 
romance almost impregnable. It can hardly be main- 
tained that a fabricator working in the interest of the 
Beauchamp family — the only alternative hypothesis — 
would have had the shrewdness to provide names for 
his pretended champions that so curiously fit historical 
requirements." 

Arthur C. L. Brown. 

Harvard University. 

1 H. L. D. Ward, Cat. of Romances in the Bnt. Mus., London, 1883, I, 474, 
following a suggestion by R. Price. 

2 For examples of this name cf. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo- Saxonicum, 
Cambridge, 1897. 

3 Since this article was written a copy of the earlier chap-book, The 
Renowned History of Guy Earl of Warwick. Printed by Charles Bates at the 
Sun and Bible in Guilt Spur St., has been received by the Harvard Library. 
It is a reissue (between 1685 and 1690) of the John Shirley, or Shurley, 
Chap-book, which was first printed in 1681 (cf. Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, 
I, 386). Here is to be found the source of such parts of the Chap-book of 
1706 as are riot taken from Rowlands' poem ; for example the story of the 
Dun Cow occurs, on page 29, in almost the same words as in the later 
volume. 



